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1400-1700 and was deeply affected by the first large-scale dispersion of European
peoples and institutions to other parts of the world. This dispersion resulted from a
mixture of political, religious, and commercial motivations that reflected the condi-
tions and the development of Western civilization between the fifteenth and the
seventeenth centuries.
Western Europe in this period literally came to be the meeting and market place
of the world, its cities the centers to which and from which flowed people, goods, and
ideas in intoxicating profusion. The crossroads of world movement were no longer
located in the cities of the Middle East, but rather on the edges of the vast Afro-Eur-
asian land ecumene in the Atlantic coast cities of Western Europe, which became the
centers of a still vaster, ocean-based ecumene that circled the entire globe from 1500
onwards. Change, invention, novelty, activity became the everyday characteristics of
the bustling cities and the ambitious courts. The overseas colonies were in effect
offshoots of the metropoles of Europe; no matter how remote from the cities they
might be, the colonies carried the European urban civilization halfway around the
world in each direction.
Stimulated by the desire for economic gain among the merchant classes and
among the national rulers, the initial period of Western exploration and dispersion
beginning in the late fifteenth century continued into the sixteenth and seventeenth
centuries. Because they first had emerged as strong consolidated national states, Spain,
Portugal, France, and England were the first to establish supremacy over the trade
routes of the world and thus to launch the age of early modern imperialism. As the
Netherlands became a powerful and effective merchant state, it not only competed
with England and France for commercial supremacy but joined them in replacing
Portugal and Spain in the seventeenth century. Men's imaginations and economic
desires were stimulated by the visions of conquest and wealth thus opened up by the
New World to the west and the ancient world to the east. Religious, nationalistic, and
commercial motives were closely interlocked with the scientific and technological
advances in navigation, shipbuilding, and warfare which made the explorations and
conquests possible and effective.
As the European nations began to reach out to the rest of the world from the
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries onward, they began one of the most momentous
movements in all human history. They began to lay the groundwork for the increasing
political domination of the West over much of the rest of the world, a movement that
reached a crescendo in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. From the mid-
fifteenth century onwards the modern age has been marked by a shift in the balance of
power from the traditional civilizations cradled in the land masses of the
Afro-Eurasian continents to the newer ocean-centered civilization that grew up in
Western Europe and America.
The expansion of man's horizons made possible by the exploration of the ocean
seas laid the geographical groundwork for the appearance of a modern type of society
much as the new scientific view of the universe formed the intellectual framework of
modernity. The results of the accelerating flow of ideas into and out from Western
Europe, the increasing movements of peoples from one place to another, the confron-